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“FIAT PERPETUA.”’ 








THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
(Continued.) 


Anna Maria, had less beauty, but not less vani- 
ty, than her sisters. She very early read novels and 
romances; and always arrayed herself in the dress, 
and assumed the character, of her last favorite he- 
roinee She was alternately the majestic Cecilia, 
the artless Evelina, the playful Glorvina, the in- 
tellectual Corinna, and a thousand others; but 
when she had read Scot’s matchless poems, she 
suddenly became a Margaret or a lady Heron, a 
Clara or a Constance; she had a little vocabulary 
of her own, said zss for yes; contended for the pro- 
pricty of the pronunciation of some words, because 
she thought it pretty; wrote what she called poe- 
try; talked of sentiment and love; played on the 
harp; and, as she thought, sung. 

Deborah Ruth, was so called in compliment to 
a rich friend, who proposed herself as godmother 
on condition that she received these unpoetical ti- 
tles, for which she promised to make her an ample 
compensation at her death; and indeed the calami- 
ty of bearing the burden of such barbarous names 
throughout one’s life, requires some mitigation; 
the lady thought so—her request was complied 
with, ard her promise fulfilled. Deborah Ruth 
was therefore independent, had 20,000/. at her 
own disposal; and tho she resided with her pa- 
rents, she had her own exclusive servants, drove 
a curricle, and indulged herself in all her inclina- 
tions, however extraordinary or expensive. She 
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particularly devoted herself to the science of che. 
mistry, attended sir D.’s lectures at the Institution 
when in London; had a laboratory furnished with 
every necessary apparatus; and to sce her in the 
performance of her various experiments, the sim- 
ple and credulous might have imagined her in 
the midst of some mystic rites, and attributed to 
her, as they formerly did to Roger Bacon, deal- 
ings with supernatural agentss. 

Sir Thomas was very fond of agriculture, and 
Deborah easily persuaded him what considerable 
knowledge he would gain for the improvement of 
his lands, by the study of chemistry also. He was 
pleased to have something clever to do, sompaE 
clever to talk of; and entered with avidity“Into thé 


scheme proposed:—he would have a laboratory 


also, where samples of manure, earths, and fluids, 
~were daily introduced, diffusing so many odors 
throughout the house that not all the perfumes of 
Arabia could overcome them. Poor lady Wills 
deluged her rooms with lavender-water, steeped 
her handkerchief in otto of roses: but sir Thomas’s 
and Deborah’s laboratories prevailed over all. It 
was in vain to expostulate, he would have his own 


* way, and ‘no one need turn up their nose if they 


Were not more nice than wise.’ 

George Frederick Augustus Thomas, was the 
heir and hope of the house of Wills. Born on the 
same day as the prince regent, lady Wills insisted 
upon his being called by the same names, and not 
‘Thomas as had been previously intended. Sir 
‘Thomas expostulated; ‘all his ancestors had been 
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‘Thomas, and hele homas it must be.” My lady wepx, 
sir ‘Vhomas intreated; my lady had a hysteric, sir 
eat consent leona Creorge Frederick Au- 
gustus Thomas was baptised—tor the baronet, 
much as he loved his wite, had a something per- 
tinacious and positive in his natare, and unwilling 
totally to vive | p the ancestortal distinction, whis- 
pered to the clergyman to add "Vhomas; for tho 
last, it was better than entirely omitted. When the 
discovery was made by her fadyship, the shock 
Was terrible; but as sir ‘Thomas wisely observed, 

wh i’s done cannot be undone,’ the lady as wise- 
-quiesced, stipulating only that he should an- 
‘wer to the name of Ge -Or gee 

{‘o be continued. | 





Triticism, 


LALLA ROOK. 


NToorc’s poem of Lalla Rook! 1 comprises four 
diterent teics cr stories. "Phe first, in numerical 
der, ts the ‘Veiled Proy het;’ the second, ‘Para- 
and the Peri;’ the third, “The Fire Worship- 

rs; and the fourth, “Phe Light of the Haram.’ 

i: the *Weiled Prophet’ the author has endea- 


vored to pourtray the character of a priestly im- 
nee” iets Wiehe: fe ee ile aie eke 
StOx. sut dokanna is an ugly man with a 
mask, who seduces both men and women by per- 
saading them that he ts endued with supernatural 


powers, which he exercises for the benefit of the 
human race. In the opening of the piece, Moore 
sirtves to be very awtul; but in the midst of the 


grave description of the Prophet’s Court, his 
troughts run off with him to the women in the ha- 
ram; and he thus salutes them with an inuendo: 

‘What impious tongue, ye biushing saints, would dare, 
Yo hint that cught but heav’n bad placed you there?’ 

‘Vhis apostrophe entirely removes the awe and 
reverence inspired by the presence of the veiled 
prophet; who, from a terrible being far above 
mortal mould, is at once converted into a libidi- 
sous collector of handsome females, who are iron- 
cally called a ‘fair young nursery for heaven.’ 

In t rach, this Mokanna of Moore’s, 1s but a 
dri reli 1g Lmpostor. ‘t'o seclude a beautiful dam- 
sel, and secure her to himself, he is obliged to ex- 
(ort av Oath from h er, notwithstanding the haram 
plan of twatrimony is a prevalent and lawtal cus- 
join id tic cast: and then, what wonderful saga- 
city Gone bark prophet not display, when in order 
toa corrupt Azia, who, it will be remarked, was 
already d voted to him, he appoints his old sweet- 
heart Acuca, to eutrap him. She, poor lady, told 
Aziin, whom, we are informed, she violently lov- 
ed, all he parcicucars of her seduction by Mokan- 
ni; aadaicao ’44ia urges her to fly with him,she 


preters. © i, ugiy as he is, to her young 


KUM. 


Lalla Rookh. 


and former lover. Upon Mokanna’s hallooing to 
her, ‘your oath, your oath’—that ts, an outh to 
continue with him in the commission of sin, and 
which could not, therefore, he morally binding— 
away skips Gelica, bidding Azim guod-by for- 
ver. Surely these are strange characteris ics! 
But what are they to the traits of Mokanna’s con- 
duct in battle? He not only smites the enemy, 
but slays his own peopie—; robably to keep his 
hand in practice; and, notwithstanding he is wedg 
ed in tightly by a surrounding mass of men, h 
lays about him with as much dexterity as if he 
were at perfect liberty: 


“In vain Mokanna, midst the general flig 

Stands, like the red moon, on some stormy night: 
In vain he yells his desperate curses out, 

Deals death promiscuously to all about, 

T’o fues that ch ae pe ee eee hat Ay 
o foes that charge, and coward friends that iy, 
And seems of all the pre: atg arch enemy! 3 

In vain he struggles mid the w dyg’d array 
Of flying thous: . ls, he is borne away; 
Aad ‘the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 


bn this fore’d Aight is—murdering as he goes! 


This indeed, is very tremendous! ‘A prophet 
with a white veil, yea, a sever veil, is compared, 
in battle, to the red moon.’ This is only equalled 
by the ‘two eternities,’ which the author fabri- 
cates out of time past and time future. 

Were we so inclined, we could point out a great 
number of gross crrors in this poem. Azim, asa 
prisoner in Greece, ts said to have had his chains 
dissolved by peace. It they had been dissolved by 
agua fortis, the expression would have answered 
better. "Then, again, we have monstrous similies: 
“Aloft the haram’s curtain’d galleries rise, 
Where, thro the silken net-work, g/ancing eyes, 
From time to time, like sudden gieams that glow 
Thro autumn clouds, shine o’er the pomp below.’ 


in another place we have— 








—‘Sparkling through 

The gently open’d curtains of light blue 

- hat veil’d the breezy casement, countless eyes 
Peep ng, lke stars, thro the blue ev cuing skies.’ 


A very beautiful oriental fiction, describing the 
ghosts of the dead as sitting each at tae head of its 


grave,is rendered lu: ed by the poet’s pi ishing 
the conceit farther than the origtnal idea. He s says: 


‘And there, unseen of all but Alla, sit 
Lach by its own pale carcass, watching it.’ 
vo 


But these, comparatively speaking, are but tri- 
vial faults. We fear that mr. Moore has subjected 
himself to a very serious charge, by the manner in 
which he has described Mokanna’s death, and the 
language he has put jatohis mouthat the moment 
of his suicide: 
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AnOld Bachelor’s Recollections. 
No. Il. 


My head again begins to be troublesome—and, 
like my drop-sick-all triends, I want tapping. The 
first time | was tapped, or rather the first time I 
tapped myself, the Ladies were no doubt pleased 
with the little ‘heart’ that issued from my brains; 
I will therefore endeavor to keep them in the same 5 
humor with me, by letting the first troublesome 
article I discharge, in this second operation for 
my relief, be nothing more nor less than 

A Lady’s Eye. 


A lover, who is well versed in the language of 
the eyes, can read in those of his mistress a thou- 
sand expressions which continually toss him up 
and down, dike. Sancho i in the blanket! He can di- 

a low S¢ ise tri i¢ k, and mai ile sts want of invention 

in the poet. After being mortally poisoned by Mo. 

Kanna, it is wanton and barbarous to make Azim 

Kill her with a spear! 

‘There are, nevertheless, many fine passages in 
the poem of the ‘Veiled Prophet;’ one line, in parti- 
cular, is extremely beautiful, where Moses is dis- 
cribed as descen nding from the Mount— 


‘All slowing from the presence of his God.’ 
P 


Of the remainder of the tales which compose 
Lalla Rookh, their general characteristics are pret- 
tiness, occasional pathos, and elegance. ‘Paradise 
and the Peri’ is the most chaste and inculcates a 
salutary lesson. “The Fire-Worshippers’ depicts 
the ungovernable enthusiasm of love; and we are 
of opinion that mr. Moore will not be accused of 
treating the subject too coldiy, when he makes 
finda say to Hated: 

‘So thou art safe, and I with thee! 

Go where we will, this hand in thine, 
‘Those eyes before me smiling thus, 

Thro good and ill, thro storm and | shine, 
he world’s a world of love for us! 

On some calm, blessed shore weil dwell, 
Where tis no crime to love too well— 
Where thus to worship tenderly 

An erring child of light like thee, 

Will not be sin—or, if it be, 

Where we may weep our fault S away, 
"Together kneeling, night and day, 

Thou, for my sake, at Alla’s shrine! 

And i at any God’s for thine!’ 

This is strength of passion with a vengeance. It 
outstrips the vechemence of love expressed by some 
of our fair country women; who, as we have he: ard, 
have sometimes, in plain prose, been willing to 
‘leave father and mother, and turn ‘lurk,’ to gain 
the object of their affection. 


@ 
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“The Light of the Haram’ is the las: 
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interesting of the peers included in Lala feo 

Jt appears to be intended to prove that the charm 
of music are more potent thar those of person 
beauty. Young Nor irmahal, the li; sht of the. Daran 


loses the smiles of her lord: she falls asle 
magic wreath on her head, when s! 
strains of music; awaking, she does not 
memory of them; and, as a masked Arabian maid, 
plavs and sings the same notes within the hearin 
of Sclim, w he i is thereby won back to his form 
love. We quote the follow ing passage for its ¢ 
cellence; excepting , at the same time, frow thi 
commendation, ( the simile of the ship’s going dow 
at sea in calm weather, which is a very weak lh 
tration. 


‘Alasthow licht a cause moy move 
Dissention between hearts th vi love! 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow but more closeiy ued; 
That stood the storms when waves were rt 
Yet ina sunny hour iall off; 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heav’n was all tranquility. 

A something light as air, a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken, 

O love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch, like this, bas shake), 
And ruder words will soon rush in, 
To spread the breach that words begin; 
And eyes forget the gentle rav, 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day, 
And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness round ail they said; 

Tili fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone; 

nd hearts, so lately mingled, seem 

Like broken clouds, or like the stream 


That smiling left the mountsin’s brow, 


As tho its waters ne’er could ses I'y 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods that part forever!’ 


'Vhis is nature, truth, and fecling.—But we are 
afraid that Lalla Rookh will not tend much to re- 
deem mr. Moore from the reputation of lascivious- 4 
ness: he is alegiimate son of old Anacreon, andl 4 
he writes best when his genius freely roves in that 
field of glowing fancies in which the bard of Teo Se. 
delighted to wander.—[ Nat. Intel. | c. i 


———e |S eee. - 


Trish humor.—Qne of our fellow citizens, for the 
purpose of arresting attention, caused his sign to 
be set upside down. On Mon day last, while the 
rain was pouring down with great violence, a Son 
of Hibernia was discovered, direc tly opposite, 
standing with great gravity upon his he vad, and fix: 
hi. eyes steadfastly upon the sign. On an enquiry 
being made of this inverted gentleman, why he 
siocd in so siagular an attitude—-. he answered —- 
I sm trying to read that sign. 
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[For this Museum.] 
THE GREAT DISCOVERIES 


OF 
SAMUEL POINT. 
No. IV. 


On my father’s writing me word of his unlucky 
mistake, he said he had not a penny left to help 
himself with. And as Thad lived up to the height 
of fashion, I was equally destitute of the wheels. 
However, natural affection urged me to do some- 
thing for him, and i sold my uncle’s satirical col- 
lection to my friend Tim, for five dollers! He 

said at the time, he would have given an hundred 
for it (2f he had it!) rather than it should fall into 
the hands of the vulgar! This sum, (indeed it was 
all 1 could raise,) | immediately remitted to the 
old gentleman, which, as he afterwards informed 
me, he receiv aa sale, with great pleasure, on the 
bench—to which he bs id wisely returned, like the 
dog to his vomit,— and where, in the capacity of 
poor journeyman-taylor, he now supports his 
existence. He once dived, he said, but now he 
only exists. When I last wrote to him, I advised 
him to leave England for this country—but he 
answered me by hts thread-bare maxim, that “ta 
rolling stone gathers no moss,”—tho strange to 
say, bo one was a greater advocate than he was, 
tor the perpetual motion! In refusing my invita- 
tion, as he called it, he said he would rather stick 
m the bench to the day of his death, and exist 
upon nothing but cabbage, in his own country, 
than be a President in America! This at first so 
re _— me, that Eresolved to write to him no more, 
mu! Fd could send him a few hundreds to give him 
of leaving a place where he was only 
known as the gutted-taylor!—Curse the printer— 
i wish he had his cockney he// (2) that he lett out, 
sticking to his nose till I pulled it away—it would 
then in all probability remain there as long as a 
Philadelphia Newspaper would at Will Spindle- 
shank’s dcor'—If my worthy ediior was to make 
such a srross blunder in any of these Discoveries, 
he should never print another paragraph for me— 
and then the world would forever lose the labor 
of twenty-nine years, devoted exclusively to the 
most useful subjects of philosophy —for as to other 
editors, devil take ’em, not one would give me a 
single proof unless I paid in advance! No! not 
even an advertisement would they insert without 
K first paid the cash down on top of it! Mhberal 
fellows! your erudition may enlarge your papers, 
but it contracts. your charity! However, I cannot 
well blame tg tor as printers of newspapers 
hear every thing, they must have learnt the late 
affair be a me and mr. Bust, my wise landlord! 
But, thanks to the generosity of mr. Lewis, I 


va miecans 
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nd former lover. Upon Mokanna’s hallooing to 
ver, ‘your oath, your oath’—that is, an oath to 
ontinue with him in the commission of sin, and 
yhich could not, therefore, he morally binding— 
way skips 4elica, bidding Aziun good -by for- 
ver. Surely these are strange C! haracteris ics! 
sut mune are they to the traits of Mokanna’s con- 
uct in bathe? He not only smites the enemy, 
ut Pac his own pe :ople—p robably to keep his 
and in practice; and, aicuieh standing he is weds 
1 in tightly by a surrounding mass of men, h 
ys about him with as much dexterity as if he 


ere at perfect liberty: : 


a vain Mokanna, midst the general fig . 
itands, like the red mocn, on some stormy night: 
in vain he vells his des} perate curses out, 

Deals death promiscuously to all about, 
'o foes that charge, and coward triends that fiy, 


And seems of all! th € gre; atarch enemy! 


fy sien bone ~ “amid the » Ar Btn sre de ¥ 
name of all aneenees: what has he to do wita 
the greatness of the city of Washington? Reader, 
you must excuse my digressions--i am a great 
philosopher--recollect that, and 1 need offer no 
excuse when I suddenly break off from the thread 
of my discourse (as my father would say techni- 
cally) and return as suddenly to the point of my 
snbject. 

Upon reflecting on the strange comparison and 
taste of my father, that he would rather exist up- 
on cabbage all the days of his life in his own 
country, than be a President in this land of liber- 
ty, it soon occurred to me, that it was a 
he could mean the Chief Magistracy of the Repub- 
lic; as it was a fact well established in experiment. 
a! philosophy, that no one, who is in the ‘daily ha- 
bit of sitting cross-legged for more than six hours 
in the twenty-four, can have any just idea of liber- 
ty! IE therefore soon reconciled myself to his st- 
mile, and determined in myself, that, from the 
truth of the above philosophical axiom, he could 
mean nothing more nor less taan a President of a 
Society of 'Faylors! This appeared so natural and 
conclusive, that I set mys: Af down perfectly recon- 
ciled to him; and, thus ‘contented and satisfied, 
immediately began investigating t the great ques- 
tion--Is the city of Washington a great city? 


SAM. POINT. 
ED: | aa. 
Aur tion- hnecd lote. 

A tar, half seas over,swaggered into an auction 
room, and hearing the auctioneer bawling out two 
or three times, *“twho bids more than three and 
nire pence?” asked, ‘May we bid what we please?” 
“Q yes,” replied the auctioneer, “any thing you 
please.” ‘Why then,’ repled Jack, ‘J bid you 
good night.’ 
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AnOld Bachelor’s Recollections. 
No. Il. 


My head again begins to be troublesome—and, 
like my drop-sick-al! triends, I want tapping. The 
first time I was tapped, or rather the first time I 
tapped myself, the Ladies were no doubt pleased 
with the little ‘heart’ that issued from my brains; 
I will therefore endeavor to keep them in the same 
humor with me, by letting the first troublesome 
article I discharge, in this second operation for 
my relief, be nothing more nor less than 

A Lady’s Eye. 

A lover, who is well versed in the language of 
the eyes, can read in those of his mistress a thou- 
sand expressions which continually toss him u 
and down, like Sancho in the blanket! He can di- 
vine “the glare, the leer, the stare, the sneer, the 
denial, “he defiance, the flash of rage, the squint 
of suspicion, or the fire of jealéusy; the glance of 
love, the sparkling of hope, the invitation, the con- 
sent, the languishment of softness, and the lustre 
f pleasure.” 

Good heavens! what an all-powerful weapon! 
how dreadful, and yet how charming! For mercy’s 
sake, Ladies, be cautious how you use it—in one 
unwary moment you may do more mischief with 
this little piece of liquid fire, than heaven will ever 
grant you days to repair, even should it be your 
lot to marry as often as my aunt in the courtry, 
who has just buried her sixth husband, and will 
soon dart the glance of consent on the seventh 
enraptured favorite. 

But, Ladies, remember vou are not altogether 
exempt irom the danger of somewhat similar an 
instrument used by our sex; therefore, for the sake 
of yourselves, I intreat you to be careful and cir- 
cumspect in the exercise of this destroyer of men’s 
peace. For 1 recollect reading something very 
pretty about 

The Eyes of Milton, the Poet. 

This sublime author, when young, and a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, was remarkably handsome.— 
“One summer day, overcome with heat, and fa- 
sigued with walking, he laid himself down at the 
toot of a tree, and slept. During his sleep, two 
Ladies passed by in a carriage. The beauty of the 
youth attracted their attention: they got out of their 
carriage, and aiter having contemplated his beauty 
some time, without his waking, the youngest Lady, 
who was also very handsome, took a pencil from 
her pocket, and wrote some lines on a piece of pa- 
per, and, tremblingly, put them into his hand. They 
then both returned to their carriage, and passed on. 
His fellow-students, who were seeking for him, 
observed this silent scene at a distance, without 
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knowing it to be him who was sleeping. On ap- 
proaching, and knowing their associate, they 
awaked him, and told him what had passed—he 
opened the paper, and read, to his great astonish 
ment, these lines from Guarini: 


Occhi, stelle mortali, 

Ministri de mici mali, 

Se Chiusi m’ucceditg, 

Apperti che farete? 
Literally translated, 


Beautiful eyes, mortal stars, 
Authors of my mistortunes! 

If you wound me being closed, 

What would you do if open? 

“This strange adventure touched Milton's sen- 
sibility to the quick; and from that moment, filled 
with the desire of finding the unknown fair one, 
he some years afterwards travelled throughout all 
Btalv—his ideas of her worked incessantly in his 
imagination, and to this in part is the world in 
debted for his inimitable poem of Paradise Lost.” 


| 


Now, lovely Ladies, ye who wear ng pockets, 
since you see that some of our sex can turn the 
same weapon on you with equaleffect, I hope you 
will be merciful that you may receive mercy. 

I must now ease myself of an impertant peep 
into futurity, which I hope may not alarm my fair 
readers, as my studies are chiefly deveted for 
their amusement and edification, altho Ll am an 
old bachelor, and too old to expect any ogling 
from them but that of the denial-kind. 

The Dwarf’s Prophecye 

“The United States are to be blest with two 
most prosperous years; after which we shail again 
have a war with England, of nine months’ cura- 
tion, in which she will be more severely beater 
than she has ever been before. Previous to the first 
great battle, there will appear signs, wonders, and 
miracles, such as have never been witnessed— 
earthquakes will also happen about the same time. 
"This war will be succeeded by twenty-five vears 
of unrivalled prosperity, when we shail again have 
war with England, who will again be beaten.— 
Within two years of the present time [last winter] 
Bonaparte, in a very extraordinary manner, will 
again become emperor of France. At the same 
time also, Ireland will be acknowledged free and 
independent.” 

This ttle prophet is said to live in Charleston, 
South Carolina; and, that it has been certified by 
clergymen, /awyers, and merchants, that he actu- 
ally predicted the last war, with many particulars; 
and also, that he has often foretold the conviction 
and even execution of men who were much res- 
pected at the time, and never suspected of a crime 
or dishonorable action. 


3 
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TI am much afraid I 


nea l-ache. \ 


shail give my readers the 
vhile 1 ease my own!—however, what 
foes in must come out, whether it be read or not. 
Well, what now? heaven preserve us! 


dD. ath -Bed Speeches. 


Phe mareschal Saxe, when dying, said, ‘Life is 
a drgim, and mine has been a very fine one—but 
it has been short2 Sterne exclaimed, ‘Now it is 
come.’ Louis the Fourteenth said, ‘It is not so 
hard to die as I imagined.’ Saladin, the great 
sulian of Egypt, ordered that a shroud should be 
carricd on a spear, and a herald proclaim, ‘Saladin, 
the conqueror of Asia, out of all the fruits of his 
victories, carries with him to the grave only this 
shroud.’ — Sir George Brooke, when dictating his 
will, some friends, who were present, expressed 
their surprise that he had no more to leave— 
‘Why (said the admiral) I do not leave much, to 
be sure, but what Ido leave was honestly acquir- 
ed—it never cost a sailor a tear, or my country a 
farthing.’ 

As our brotherly city at pre sent swarms with a 
race of beings engen: dered by the last znpartial 
law of our wise state legis slature, relative to gill- 
shops, it may not be amiss for an old bachelor to 
remind them of a kind of epitaph which he recol- 
lects reading, said to be written for all who, like 
Old Nick, their master, go prowling to and fro, 
seeking whom they may devour! 

An Informer’s Epitaph. 

“Pray, gentle reader, take it not amiss, 
‘That o’er this hillock vou may weep or hiss! 
For underneath a sly informer’s laid, 
Who studied nought, in all his life, tis said, 
But mischief, which bis own destruction wrought! 
His neighbor’s ill was what he ever sought. — 
Now if heav’n be pleas’d when mortals cease to sin, 
Or hell be pleas’d when villains enter in, 
Or earth be pl as’d for ’tombi: ng such a knave, 
‘Phen all are pleas’d—the rogue is in his grave.” 


Well, what next? something now for the Ladies 


rain, d { 
ri Bread and Pin Maney. 
1 ii vy of Marnage, between the princess 
Charlotte and the prince of Coberg, grants them 
jointiy more than two hundred and twenty-two 


ousand dollars annually. for bread-monev, I pre- 

sume! and an additional sum of nea: ly forty-five 
Soe 

thousand dollars a-year, to the princess herself, as 


I think now, oy some of my tender readers 
would be verv glad to be made a princess! 

‘Three great pet ions snow tumble out togeth- 
er, aud leave a monstrous vacuum in my pericra- 
nium; hut as a// old men have a hollow place in 
head, at times, I must have one too. 


Uriginai J 


Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Kemble, and Dr. fohnson. 


Mr. Kemble, the celebrated tragedian, on the 
5th of June last, appeared for the lasc time before 
the public as a stage-performer, at the Covent- 
garden theatre, London, which, as expected, was 
uncommonly overflowing and brilliant. His sister, 
the charming mrs. Siddons, also appeared the 
same night for the last time; and was received 
with rapturous and almost unceasing plaudits from 
all parts of the theatre. 


Dr. Johnson, surnamed the bear, from his un- 
couth manners, which often descended to vulgar- 
ity, treated mrs. Siddons (about a vear or two 
previous to his death’, when she called upon him, 
with the most marked politeness, that is, to the 
best of his abilities: and one time, when his ser- 
vant could not immediately bring her a cnair, as 
he ordered, the doctor very gallantly said to her, 
‘You see, madam, wherever you appear, how dit- 
ficult it is to get seats.’ 

What a meglley my poor head has certainly been 
crammed with—but 

“Varrety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor!” 


My classical readers (if -I have any, as mr. Poff 
would say) will easily perceive in these recollec- 
tions of mine, that I never drink deep, but am only 
in the constant habit of s¢tpping; by which practice 
I get a great pieeeny of small tatk (as lord Ches 
terfield calls it), and when uneasy in my head i 
reason of this frequent sipping, I make great won- 
derings about my illness!—like the topers who 
must y ¥ ve other glass and tother glass, until the 
tother glass m: skes them beastly drank, and then 
they w onder how they got so! However, IL shall 
sober myself by another tap or two. 


Conquest of Miss Winter. 


“A Frenchman, who keeps a little shop, (says 
a traveller in a southern state,) placed before his 
door, a female figure, made of snow, with the la- 
bel ‘miss Winter.’ A passer-by remarked, that he 
presumed ‘mr. Sun’ would soon make a conquest 
of ‘miss Winter.’ And abovt noon, I obser ved her 
ladyship quite overcome by his solar majesty.” 

One more tap will completely set me to rights; 
and then I shall again be in good trim for another 
sup every five minutes at any literary dish I can 
set my eyes on, 


True Filial Piety. 
“Pr’ythee, Trim, (quoth my father,) what dost 
thou mean by ‘honoring thy futher and thy mother?” 
‘Allowing them, aft ple: ise Vour henor, three half- 


pence a-day, out of my pay, when they grow old,’ 
said the corporal.’ 


OLD HALF-SCISSORS, 
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| For this Muse um. | 
Sunday Reading, 
No. IX. 


“Tf pratitude is due from man to man, how 
’ _ > ? 
auch mcre so from man to his maker.’ 


‘ , ° 9 
* Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. 


There is no injunction in the Decalogue which 
is more generally violated by ungrateful man than 
this. 

God, after six davs Iabor, created the world, 
resied on the seventh, and, in commemoration of 
the completion of his work, enjoined upon those 
who were to be benefited by the wondertul per- 
formance, that the day should be forever held sa- 
ered—'Mhe injunction is particularly expressed: 
*’Phou shalt do no work,” thou nor any appertain- 
ing to you, even including the brute creation. 

‘he open and palpable violations of this com- 
mand appear to increase weekly in Philadelphia. 
Any person walking through the streets or envi 
rons of the city, will, at every step, observe it vi- 
olated, notonly by neglect of attendance on public 
ordinances, but it will be found that every law both 
of God and man are openly infringed. View the 
swarms of boys, (f might include young men) at 
every corner, engaged in their customary amuse- 
ments. Listen to their language, and it will be 
found to be a compound of obscenity and blasphe- 
iny, and their conduct equally iicentious—Me- 
chanics pursue their avocations, (and, indeed, Mr. 
Printer, great fault is to be found with many of 
your fraternity, particularly newspaper editors, 
who, otherwise, are sirict attendants on public 
worship) but grocery store keepers do more inju- 
ry to the community than ail the others! Some 
argue that it is a case of necessity. This I deny— 
nine-tenths of the articles sold are spirituous h- 
guors, which assuredly, cannot be called a neces- 
sary want. 

In the suburbs, particularly, the tippling shops 
are crouded from morning till might, and drunk- 
enness and rioting are carried to the utmost ex- 
cess. 

Magistrates, by their oaths of office, are obliga- 
ted to fulfil a variety of dutics.--Those duties are 
too olten neglected. I saw a magistrate of the 
county enter a grocery store, where he knew the 
prohibition extended against selling, as it is term- 
ed, by the smali, and ask for three cents’ worth of 
liquor. My first impression was, that he wished 
tv try whcther the owner of the store would in- 
fringe the law, but I found that it was his com- 
mon practice. With such an example, is it a mat- 
ter of surprise, that others “go and do likewise ” 

‘The exertions of the worthy chief magistrate of 
this city merit the highest encomiums. He uses 
every effort to suppress this chief excitement to 











UM. ( Original} TY 
ae 
the prof uation of the Lord's Thy out unie f 
aided by other powerful auxiliaries, the efforis: 
an individual are of no grent avail —bt ts a sud 
je ct requiring serious attent:on; and luiterests eve 
ry ciuzen who desires the prosperity of the com- 
monwealth, or who wishes well to the impo tant 
cause of religion. SENEX, 
PHILADELPHIA, Scpreser 6, 1817. 
MABRIED, last evening, Ths. Phife to miss 
Louise Neville, both of this city. 
At New ‘Town, Penn. wir. George Ford to miss 
Sarah Brown. 
Aug. 20, at Hope, N. C. David Stone, esq. to 
miss Sarah Dashiell, of Washington city. 
At Washington city, mr. Daniel Fagan to miss 
Ann Murphy. 
DIED, on the 11th. Aug. at Tumasse, Pendle- | 
ton district, 8S. C. the venerable Greneral Pickens, 
a distinguished Patriot of the Revolution. On ! 
the 1st inst. Samuel Smith, of this city. On the cod 
Sd inst. Lawrence Seckel. Ou Saturday last, Mar- +4 
garet Picifler. On Friday iast, Wm. Patton, late Rt 
cashier of the bank of Alexandria. On the 26th, 1 
ult. Edw. Miles, of this city. byt 
he 
= | ih 





TO LET, for one or more years, 
ON BUSH-HILL, 


A smiall but convenient “DWELLING,” of stone, 
containing three rooms, 2 on the first floor, and one 
above; together with a large Garden, 80 icet wide | 
and 126 teet deep; adjoining the dwelling, is a $ 
very large “ICi’ MOUSE,” also of stone, which, a 
if made an object of speculation, and properly 


managed, might alone yield the amount of rent 
asked for the whole, viz. $100 a-year. 
Enquire on the premises, corner of Schuylkill 
Filth and Fairview streets, about 100 yards west . 
of the Bush-Hill Tavern. ‘ 
= OCS oa ea ’ ; 
TWO BUILDiSG LOTS, # 
Each 20 Feet in Front and 56 Feet in Depth, re 


TO LEASE FOR EVER, 
On a yearly ground-rent of oniy $15 each. 
These handsome lots adjoin, westwardly, the 
above property to let. Either of them will be sold 
clear of ground-rent, for $250 cash.— Also, 
TWO OTHER BUILDING LOTS, 
Each 20 Feet in Front and 80 Feet in Depth, 
On a yearly ground-rent of $17 % each; 


North of the above, and fronting on said Fifth 
street. Either of these will also be sold clear, for 
$275 cash. Enquire as above. ie 
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fFor this Museum. } 
‘10 THE MUSE OF ROSALIA, 
Or the Lady who may BEST understand it. 


), wuy lias the muse of Rosalia so long 
Let her lyre in the shades of forgetfulness lie? 
O, will she no more give its tremulous song 
Co those who would ne’er let its melody die? 


Acain has the blue-bird been heard in the grove, 
To call from their slumbers the bards of the wing; 


Aud, hark! as they wake, how their wild-notes of love 
Join with rapture and swell the full concert of sprig: 


And Flora, array’d in her roseate stole, 


Haus tuned all the harps, that were slumb’ring before, 


To the sigh of the heart and the song of the soul, 
To awaken the new-bedeckt year into flow’r. 


But altho the sweet blue-bird’s been heard in the yale 


Thus inviting the feathery minstre!s of spring, 
To give their soft notes to the amorous gale 
Which flies o’er the flow’rs on its odorous wing: 


And the songs that had ceas’d when thewinter was here, 


But which had so often entranc’d us before, 


Have again,in the sweet-scented months of the year, 


Been heard in the zephyr that kisses each flow’r! 
Yet the muse of Rosalia, oft known, in the choirs, 
To have laden the wings of the travelling gale, 
With the swectest of noies from the sweetest of lyres, 
That e’er breath’d a song under heaven’s blue veil! 
fs so silent, so still, that the summer-born breeze 
Now awaits as before, but in vain, for her sone, 
And, lingering, sighs, ’mid the whispering trees, 
For the notes it once wafted so often along. 

Oh, let it not linger, and sigh out its hours, 

‘Lill the blasts of the winter shal! chase it away; 
For it longs to revisit the listening flow’rs 

Which droop in the sun as they mourn its delay. 


Again sweep the lyre, and its melody give 

fo the lingering zephyrs that sigh, o’er the plain, 
Yo whisper its notes where the wild-flowers live, 
And woo, with its strain, all their odors again. 


For why should the lyre, that can melody breathe 
Like the turtle-dove’s song, or the lover’s soft sigh, 
N.’er again, by its muse, be awaken’d to wreath 
The heart-thriliing numbers that never should die? 
Has the insectilc million, to feeling unknown, 
Hared to censure the Row of its innocent joys? 

Has the crowd of insensuates their Jittieness shown, 
And its melody drown'd in their ignorant noise? 

O heed noi the blasts of their poisonous breath, 

lor they ne’er gave asigh to the heart that can bleed; 
And they value no more the soft muse-woven wreath, 
than the herdsof the field, or the flow’r-killing weed. 


Never heed their upgenerous ignorance more, 
Phan the storms of the ocean afar from us now; 

But awaken each string of thy lyre into flow’r, 

And bid the fall tide of its harmony flow. 

Oh, mind not the million, but sing for “rae rew,”’ 
Who oft o’er thy measures in raptures have hung; 
And tell them, the lyre that they once fondly knew, 
Von have not yet broken, but only unstrung. 


SELIM. 


MUSEUM. 


( Original, ) 


[For this Museum. | 
THE SEPARATION. 


Tis not the sigh that swells the heart. 
Nor e’en the tear that drowns the eye; 
Tis not the wild, the frantic start, 

Nor e’en the shriek that rends the sky; 


That always shows the deepest grief. 
Or speaks a toriur’d bosom’s pain; 
Or marks the woe that mocks relief, 
Where hope can never live aguin. 
For grief there is that cannot speak, 
And woe-struck souls who never start, 
E’en tears that never reach the cheek, 
And sighs that never leave the heart! 
Tis when Despair, with sudden blows, 
(While high the tide of rapture rolls,) 
To meet no more, asunder throws, 
Warm in their bliss, Two TWIN-LIKE SOULS. 
ELLEN 
[For this Museum. ] 
THE SONS OF THE WOODS, 
Or, INDIAN WAR-SONG. 
See! see! on yonder redd’ning sky, 
The blaze-of war ascending high: 
Sons of the Woods, now, quick, prepare 
For war and spoil—our foes are near! 
Our silent march shal find the foe, 
Our deadly rifles lay him low, 
Our tomahawks confirm the blow, 
And scalping-knives the vict’ry show. 
Cuorus—Our silent march, &c. 


Hark! hark! the war-whooph! quick, advanc, 
Blaze high the fires, begin the dance, 
Awake the song—the song of war, 
The bugles sound, now march afar. 

Upon the shore we’ll meet the foe, 

Or in our woods deal hard the blow; 

In summer’s heat, or winter’s snow, 

O’er hill and dale, his blood shall flow. 

Cuorus—Our silent march, &c. 


Sons of the Woods, come, no delay, 

Farewel, our wives! Now, now away, 

To meet th’invaders of our shore, 

And lay them lifeless in their gore. 
We'll drive the flying o’er the plain, 
To seek once more the briny main; 
Our woods we’ll strew with thousands slain, 
And with their blood the herbage stain. 

CHores—Our silent march, &c. 

No tender thought of home or wife, 

Shall now unnerve the arm of strife; 

Till all is victory, to return, 

No wish within the heart shal] burn. 
Till far away is every foe, 
Peace shall no more our bosoms know; 
Nor shall, till Justice stays the blow, 
The tomahawk be buricd low. 


Cuorvus—Our silent march, ke. ORSON. 





Published, by H.C. Lewis, No.157, S. Eleventh street. 
Price, One Dollar per Quarter, in advance. 
Distant half-yearly sulscribers receive this paper 
free of expence of postage. 
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